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A  SIMI. MONTHLY  RIPORT  ON  NIW  D  I  V  I  L  O  R  M  I  N  T  S  , 
TRINDS,  lOIAS,  AND  RISIARCH  IN  lOUCATION 


•  Government 


When  governors  meet  in  Houston  at  the  end 
of  this  month,  they  will  spend  one  full  day  discussing 
:  hi^er  education— its  structure,  operation  and  financ- 
[  ing.  Each  will  be  presented  with  a  new  report  on 
status  of  higher  education  in  the  48  states— the  most 
extensive  and  expensive  study  ever  turned  out  by  the 
Council  of  State  Governments. 

j  gome  private  eoUeges  object  to  the  educa- 
'  tional  provisions  of  the  Rankin-Teague  Cl  Bill,  on 
grounds  that  it  will  encourage  students  to  enroll  at 
I  low-cost  public  institutions.  When  the  measure 
reaches  the  House  floor,  probably  this  week.  Rep. 

^  Springer  of  Illinois  will  introduce  an  amendment.  It 
I  will  provide  that  tuition  payments,  based  on  custom- 
!  ary  charges,  be  made  directly  to  schools. 

I  Scarcely  a  week  goes  by  that  Rep.  Paul  W. 
[  Shafer  of  Michigan,  doesn’t  insert  into  the  Congress 
sional  Record  an  article  condemning  the  “socialist 
character”  of  public  schools.  His  latest  contribution: 
“Your  Child  Is  'Their  Target,”  originally  appearing  in 
this  month’s  American  Legion  magazine.  “Their” 
refers  particularly  to  the  “hierarchy  of  the  NEA.”  Mr. 
,  Shafer  s  own  words  discrediting  public  schools  (in  a 
speech  to  Congress  in  March)  were  lapped  up  eager- 
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ly  by  the  National  Council  for  American  Education. 
Mr.  ZolTs  organization  has  reprinted  the  speech  for 
distribution  in  quantity. 

AnB«ye4  witb  Miscb«larly  fresbmen,  five 
professors  at  the  University  of  Illinois  have  gone  to 
a  state  legislative  commission  to  demand  an  end  to 
locally-planned  high  school  curriculum.  'The  legisla¬ 
ture,  they  urge,  should  specify  courses  for  all  studrats, 
after  receiving  directions  from  liberal  arts  colleges. 
('The  professors’  fields:  history,  sociology,  English, 
botany,  mathematics.) 

Target  of  the  attack  is  the  Illinois  Secondary  School 
Curriculum  Program  which  has  been  sailing  along 
with  little  controversy  for  five  years.  Guiding  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  movement  is  that  the  local  community 
should  determine  the  curriculum  according  to  needs 
of  pupils.  The  professors  claim  that  the  resulting 
“life  adjustment  education”  de-emphasizes  academic 
subject-matter  to  the  extent  that  high  school  grad¬ 
uates  are  unfit  for  college. 

Such  charges  are  to  be  expected,  said  the  National 
Commission  on  Life  Adjustment  Education,  when  it 
met  in  Washington  last  week.  Agreed:  schools  not 
only  must  do  a  better  job  explaining  what  life  adjust¬ 
ment  education  is,  but  they  must  continually  observe 
results  of  a  new  curriculum  in  case  it  does  slight 
training  of  college-bound  youth. 

Sebool  bans  on  secret  societies  are  almost 
invariably  upheld  by  courts.  Yet  new  suits  continue 
to  arise.  'This  year  they  have  plagued  school  officials 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Wichita,  Kans.,  to  mention  two 
cities  in  which  community  peace  recently  has  been 
upset  by  parents  who  insist  on  their  chiloren’s  rights 
to  a  secret  social  life. 

While  bans  are  legal,  they  may  be  unwdse,  accord¬ 
ing  to  C,  E.  Bolmeier,  of  Duke  University,  who  wall 
review  current  applications  of  school  law  in  a  forth¬ 
coming  Educatiorud  Trend  (100  Garfield  Ave.,  New 
London,  Conn.). 

To  cnrb  vandalism  against  parks  and  public 
schools,  the  New  York  City  Council  is  considering  an 
ordinance  that  would  impose  fines  up  to  $25  on  par¬ 
ents  of  children  who  wilfully  destroy  public  property. 
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•  Administration 


Patriotic  Edacatioa,  lac.,  was  announced  by 
the  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  at  its  convention  in  Houston  last  month. 
With  headquarters  in  Detroit,  the  organization  will 
be  the  action  group  of  the  S.A.R.  in  “reforming”  edu¬ 
cation.  “We  must  go  into  schools  and  help  teachers 
produce  a  better  grade  of  citizenship  .  .  say  the 
founders.  Announced  plans:  first,  collection  of  funds; 
then,  production  of  materials  on  “citizenship  and  edu¬ 
cation  for  discussion  groups;  later,  the  preparation  of 
te.xts  and  pamphlet  material  for  schools  and  colleges. 

Teachers  need  clerks  that  they  may  devote  their 
full  time  to  professional  responsibilities.  This  message 
was  emphasized  in  budget  recommendations  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  board  of  education  by  elementary  school 
teachers  in  Los  Angeles  this  year.  Their  argument: 

One  clerk  serving  teachers  only  in  a  medium-sized 
elementary  school  could  compile  end-of-week  and 
end-of-month  records  for  all  teachers.  Clerks  also 
could  save  teacher-time  by  helping  with  standardized 
test  correction,  distribution  of  supplies,  collection  of 
money,  and  by  keeping  classroom  files  and  lists  up  to 
date.  “Clerical  services  would  be  justified  by  in¬ 
creased  teacher  efficiency,”  the  board  was  told. 

After  TV  permit  filing  opens  next  month, 
Detroit  probably  will  be  one  of  the  first  cities  to  make 
application  for  an  educational  television  station.  A 
non-profit  etlucational  corporation  will  ask  for  the 
license.  The  corporation  has  the  backing  of  all  edu¬ 
cational  groups  in  the  city— colleges  and  universities, 
public  and  parochial  schools,  public  and  private  insti¬ 
tutes  and  libraries. 

How  the  corporation  will  be  governed:  by  a  board 
of  trustees,  chosen  for  interest  in  education  by  a 
temporary  general  advisory  committee.  (No  trustee 
will  be  a  professional  educator.  There  will  be  repre¬ 
sentation  from  suburban  communities. ) 

How  the  station  will  be  operated:  by  a  committee 
selected  by  trustees.  The  committee  will  handle  the 
delicate  business  of  allocating  station  time  to  the 
N'arious  institutions. 

Where  the  station  will  be  housed:  in  Radio  Station 
WDET  (FM),  recently  given  to  Wayne  University  by 
the  United  Automobile  Workers.  (The  gift  must  be 
sanctioned  by  the  FCC.) 

How  it  will  be  financed:  by  private  funds,  exclu¬ 
sively.  Private  institutions  felt  their  interests  might 
be  slighted  if  public  schools  officially  controlled  the 
station.  Laws  of  Michigan  prevent  tax  money  from 
being  allocated  to  any  private  corporation. 

Will  the  funds  be  forthcoming?  Detroit  educators 
think  so.  Prospective  donors  like  the  idea  of  making 
one  contribution  to  serve  all  educational  institutions 
in  the  conununity.  They  also  are  impressed  with  the 
unity  among  educators  on  TV  plans.  “This  harmonv 
can  be  utilized  later  for  lots  of  constructive  purposes,'’ 
comments  William  E.  Stirton  of  Wayne  University', 
a  member  of  the  planning  committee. 
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What  the  pablie  read^  in  popular  iH'riodicals  I 
this  month  describes  the  best  in  teachers,  the  best  in  I 
schools,  and  discusses  causes  of  cheating.  t 

In  presenting  its  “Teacher  of  the  Year”  (Geraldine  I 
Jones,  first-grade),  McCalTs  implies  nomination  of  the  I 
Hope  school,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  as  “School  of  the  | 
Year,”  The  article  tells  what  a  good  teacher  can  do  | 
if  the  school  in  which  she  teaches  has  a  modern  edu-  » 
cational  philosophy,  up-to-date  practices,  teaching  I 
materials  and  facilities,  and  good  supervision  ana 
administration. 

June’s  Womans  Home  Companion  carries  the  cheat¬ 
ing  article.  It  is  written  for  parents,  but  is  just  as 
appropriate  for  teachers. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Meeting  Present  and  Futiue  School  Housing  Needs.  Center  for 
Field  Studies,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education,  20  Ox-  ^ 
ford  St.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.  (A  .study  made  for  Waltham, 
Mass.,  but  recommended  to  superintendents  elsewhere  because 
of  its  profwsals  on  how  to  keep  future  enrollment  estimates  up 
to  date.) 

“Higher  Education  on  the  Cuff,”  Fortune,  May  1952.  (Sug¬ 
gests  a  New  York  University  economist,  Ernest  van  den  Haag: 
“Colleges,  themselves,  should  borrow  money  to  create  loan 
funds  for  talented  students.”) 

“Next  Steps  in  High  School-College  Relations,”  J.  Andrew  Hol¬ 
ley.  North  Central  Assn.  Quarterly,  Apr.  1952.  4019  Univer¬ 
sity  High  School  Bldg.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (How  high  schooh 
arid  colleges  are  tcorking  to  iron  out  mutual  problems  in  North 
Central  Association  states.) 


•  Protesgional  Relations 


Althoagh  its  principles  aren’t  new,  the  salary 
schedule  of  the  Westbury  (N.Y.)  public  schools  is  ex¬ 
ceptional  for  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

It  is  a  single  salary  scale.  It  recognizes  the  \alue 
of  good  teaching  by  a  high  ceiling  on  automatic  in¬ 
crements  ($8,(XX)),  and  by  no  ceiling  on  increments! 
that  may  be  given  beyond  that  point  for  exceptional  | 
competence.  f 

It  sets  up  automatic  raises  of  $2(X)  per  year,  and  j| 
establishes  a  differential  of  $250  between  preparation  | 
classifications  of  teachers.  Teachers  working  on  doc- 1 
torates  receive  raises  as  they  complete  15  semester 
hours,  30  semester  hours,  and  their  full  course  of 
study. 

Special  increments  may  be  given  by  the  board  of 
education  for  business  and  trade  experience,  but  no 
additional  pay  is  granted  for  work  in  extra-curricular 
activities.  (’The  salary  schedule  should  cover  all 
teaching  serv’ice,”  said  die  board.) 

Not  only  are  salaries  of  principals  and  supervison 
tied  to  the  teachers’  salary  scale,  but  also  the  pay  of 
school  secretaries,  custodians  and  cafeteria  staff. 

Theme  for  in-serviee  seiisions  of  an  element 
ary  school  staff  in  Dearborn,  Mich.,  this  year.  “Ho* 
does  specialized  teaching  fit  into  the  instructional 
program  of  the  modem,  self-contained  classroom^ 
Topics  covered  were  art,  music,  physical  education 
classroom  libraries,  health,  and  spotting  psychology 
cally  disturbed  children. 
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AchievemeBt  of  discipline  in  the  classroom  is 
the  hardest  task  for  the  beginning  teacher.  When 
8^  student  teachers  at  the  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles,  were  rated  on  32  skills  and  traits,  the 
group  as  a  whole  received  the  lowest  mark  on 
“achievement  of  discipline  through  responsible  citi¬ 
zenship.” 

Among  the  students,  however,  were  100  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  superior  score  in  discipline.  Staff  member 
Jesse  A.  Bond,  whose  report  appears  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  analyzed 
other  traits  in  which  these  100  excelled  to  find  out 
what  characteristics  and  skills  apparently  affect  ability 
to  achieve  good  discipline. 

The  good  disciplinarian,  his  study  suggests,  is  the 
teacher  who  has  good  relationships  with  pupils,  who 
offers  constructive  leadership,  understands  young 
people,  who  can  carry  out  plans,  who  is  forceful  with¬ 
out  being  offensively  aggressive.  (For  another  report 
about  discipline,  sec  Teaching  Methods  6-  Problems.) 

Training  of  a  social  studies  teacher  should 
include  practice  in  evaluation  of  social  studies  texts, 
according  to  E.  M.  Edmonson,  of  Wisconsin  State 
Teachers  College,  Platteville.  Special  project  for  his 
classes  each  year  is  looking  over  new  textbooks  on 
the  market,  evaluating  them  and  submitting  reviews. 

Five  UNESCO  conferences  will  be  held  this 
summer  and  fall  under  sponsorship  of  colleges  and 
universities.  Locations:  Syracuse  University,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Denver,  University  of  Florida,  Iowa  State 
University,  and  Grorge  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 
■  This  summer’s  international  UNESCO  seminar  takes 
lace  in  the  Netherlands.  Conference  this  year  is  on 
uman  rights.  Those  held  in  the  past  have  concerned 
teacher  training,  teaching  about  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  teaching  of  geography  and  history. 

^‘Looking  Akead  to  Teaching,”  new  teacher 
recruitment  booklet  of  the  New  York  State  Education 
Department,  scarcely  mentions  shortage  of  teachers. 
Notes  on  teacher  supply  and  demand  come  in  only  to 
assure  students  that  if  they  choose  teaching,  they  will 
find  jobs.  Thinking  that  guided  the  booklet’s  pro¬ 
duction: 

Young  people  are  not  interested  in  jumping  to  the 
rescue  of  under-staffed  elementary  schools.  Recruit¬ 
ers  must  emphasize  teaching  opportunities.  Moreover, 
they  must  convince  students  that  teachers’  colleges 
provide  as  interesting  extra-curricular  activities  and 
social  functions  as  other  institutions. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Automatic  Cost-of-Living  Adjustment  in  Teacher  Salary  Sche¬ 
dules.  Research  Dept.,  California  Teachers  Assn.  693  Sutter 
St.,  San  Francisco  2.  35c.  (Bulletin  describing  cost-of-living 
formulas  for  adjusting  salaries  in  16  California  school  districts.) 

“Criteria  for  Selection  of  Student  Teaching  Centers,”  James  C. 
Atherton.  Jour,  of  Educational  Research,  Mar.  1952.  303  E. 
Wilson  St.,  Madison  3,  Wis.  (What  teacher  eductors  should 
consider  in  selecting  local  schools  for  “off-campus”  training  of 
students.  The  study  concerns  centers  for  student-teaching  in 
vocational  agriculture. ) 


.\ly  Croup  and  I,  Gordon  L.  Lippitt  and  Warren  II.  Schmidt. 
.\rthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  New  London,  Connecticut.  31p. 
50c.  (Techniques  for  making  committees,  conferences,  and 
associations  “tick.” ) 


•  Teaching  Utethod*  and  Prohlemg 

Good  evalnation  stresses  growth,  not  status, 
the  California  State  Department  of  Education  is  tell¬ 
ing  teachers.  “In  order  to  determine  the  progress  a 
pupil  is  making,  it  is  necessary  to  focus  attention  on 
his  status  at  a  particular  time  . . .  but  his  growth  over 
an  extended  period  of  time  is  more  important,”  points 
out  Evaluating  Pupil  Progress  (see  GUIDANCE). 

Inadequacy  common  to  most  report  cards,  the 
manual  notes,  is  their  failure  to  provide  a  descriptive 
analysis  of  the  child’s  growth.  Reports  with  single 
mariu  fail  to  describe  completely  strengths  and  wemc- 
nesses,  do  not  indicate  where  the  pupil  needs  improve¬ 
ment,  nor  give  him  help  in  planning  next  steps. 

If  resnits  of  research  were  applied,  spelling 
mistakes  would  be  reduced  significanUy,  concludes  a 
summary  of  the  past  three  years’  research  on  spelling 
and  handwriting,  appearing  in  the  April  Review  ^ 
Educational  Research.  Emphasis  of  recent  studies: 
need  for  a  well-planned  and  systematic  program;  de¬ 
sirability  of  teaching  spelling  along  with  reading  and 
handwriting. 

To  learn  to  prize  literatnre,  students  must  do 
more  than  read.  According  to  a  study  made  in  two 
Minneapolis  high  schools,  appreciation  of  literature 
is  advanced  if  students  in  a  literatvure  course  also  (1) 
study  writing  craftsmanship,  (2)  tie  in  what  they  read 
with  study  of  personal  problems,  or  (3)  make  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  write  original  stories. 

Instead  of  slinging  mnd  at  colleagues  in  high 
schools  and  colleges,  professors  who  ^moan  stu¬ 
dents’  inability  to  express  themselves  well  should  help 
teach  English.  They  could  do  so,  proposes  C.  Merton 
Babcock,  of  Michigan  State  College,  by  putting  ability 
to  express  ideas  on  a  par  with  ideas  express^  when 
they  grade  students’  work.  His  suggestions  (appear¬ 
ing  in  the  May  10  issue  of  School  and  Society):  Make 
emphasis  on  communication  central  in  the  college 
curriculum  .  .  .  Expand  campus  language  clinics  .  .  . 
Adopt  a  list  of  “minimum  essentials”  for  effective  ex¬ 
pression  in  all  courses  (Michigan  State  has  done  so). 

How  parents  handle  dlseipline  is  worthy  of 
notice  by  teachers  when  the  parents  are  those  of  chil¬ 
dren  selected  for  excellent  jud^ent.  The  Disci¬ 
pline  of  Well-Adjusted  Children  (John  Day  Company; 
$3.75)  describes  the  home  training  of  414  children 
chosen  by  teachers  and  school  principals  for  superior 
emotional  balance,  self-sufficiency  and  acceptance  by 
classmates. 

Most  of  their  parents  agreed  that  punishment  in¬ 
variably  becomes  part  of  discipline,  but  that  frequent 
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punishment  can  be  avoided.  Among  suggestions  to 
eliminate  opportunities  for  misbehavior  that  will  call 
for  punishment: 

Ease  pressures  for  children  by  keeping  the  day  free 
from  rush.  Allow  some  “dawdling,  provide  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  relaxing. 

Don’t  overdo  group  acti\’ity.  When  too  many  chil¬ 
dren  are  together  too  long,  they  become  over-excited. 

Maintain  a  collection  of  extra  things  children  may 
do.  Be  ready  with  suggestions  when  mischief  seems 
imminent. 

Stress  what  to  do  instead  of  what  not  to  do.  .\void 
labeling  inadvisable  behavior  as  “bad.” 

Keep  the  room  neat  and  orderly.  Orderliness  of  a 
room  makes  children  feel  that  all  is  under  control. 
Disorderliness  is  an  invitation  to  misbehavior. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Instruction  in  Foreign  Languages,”  John  B.  Carroll  and  S. 
Earle  Richards.  Review  of  Educational  Research,  Apr.  1952. 
1201  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (Summary  of  research 
on  language  instruction  during  the  pa^  six  years.  Most  studies 
concern  methods— “functional'  teaching  of  grammar,  use  of 
audio-visual  aids,  starting  hxstruction  with  teaching  of  the 
•spoken  language.) 

They  Learn  What  They  Live— Prejudice  in  Young  Children. 
Helen  G.  Trager  and  Marian  Radke  Yarrow.  Harpers,  49  E. 
33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  385p.  $4.50.  (Report  of  a  Philadelphia 
experiment  significant  for  unusual  schemes  to  improve  attitudes 
of  both  pupils  and  teachers.) 

“Handedness— A  Review  of  Literature  on  Lateralitu  Preference," 
Kenneth  L.  Martin.  Jour,  of  Educational  Research,  Mar.  1952. 
303  E.  Wilson  St.,  Madison  3,  Wis.  ( Summary  of  studies  which 
will  help  in  the  training  of  left-handed  children. ) 

A  Study  of  the  EfiFect  of  Operational  Factors  on  Secondari  - 
School  Instniction,  R.  L.  Flaherty.  Catholic  U.  of  America 
Press,  Wash.,  D.  C.  81p.  $1.  (Handicaps  to  good  teaching  as 
determined  by  teachers  in  Catholic  high  schools.) 


•  Curricula 


The  best  sequences  in  language  arts  only 
mark  general  direction.  Regardless  of  the  excellence 
of  curriculum  planning  and  teaching,  some  pupils  will 
arrive  at  high  school  or  college  four  or  more  years  be¬ 
hind  or  ahead  of  others  in  power  to  understand  and 
use  language.  “Articulation  of  one  grade  to  another 
.  . .  can  never  be  accomplished  effectively  in  language 
development  except  pupil  by  pupil,”  comments  the 
Commission  on  the  English  Curriculum  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 

The  English  Language  Arts  ( Appleton-Century- 
Crofts;  $3.75)  is  the  first  of  five  volumes  which  to¬ 
gether  will  lay  a  foundation  for  construction  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  English  curriculum  from  kindergarten  through 
college.  English  teachers  long  have  sought  the  coun¬ 
cil’s  stand  on  controversies  that  have  been  dividing 
them  since  new  theories  of  learning  and  child  develop¬ 
ment  apwared.  The  commission  applies  the  new  theo¬ 
ries,  and  immediately  ejects  many  old-time  courses 
and  techniques. 

Out:  conventional  teaching  of  grammar  by  rules, 
starting  with  instruction  about  the  parts  of  speech 
(“One  cannot  learn  to  drive  a  car  by  naming  and  de¬ 
fining  its  parts”).  In:  teaching  English-as-it-is,  with 


no  effort  to  make  pupils  see  a  nonexistent  rationality  t 
in  the  English  language.  (“Improved  usage  does  not^ 
lie  in  sentence  analysis,  but  in  ex^riences  in  which 
acceptable  forms  are  continuously  neard  or  read,  and  ^ 
consciously  contrasted  with  unacceptable  forms.”) 

Out:  requiring  every  member  of  a  class  to  read  the 
same  book.  In:  flexible  book  lists— including  contem-  . 
porary  writings  and  customary  classics— from  which 
each  pupil  may  choose,  under  guidance,  the  books  he  ' 
wants  to  read.  “Students  must  have  experience  in  | 
choosing  books  if  they  are  to  develop  standards  for  | 
selection  of  personal  reading,”  the  commission  argues. 

Out:  historical  surveys  of  literature  (even  at  the  ; 
junior  college  level),  preoccupation  with  lives  of  writ-  ' 
ers.  In:  selection  of  reading  by  pupils  according  to  ^ 
“problems”  chosen  for  study  by  the  class.  j 

Out:  separate  courses  or  semesters  devoted  to  liter¬ 
ature,  grammar  or  speech.  In:  a  single  English  pro¬ 
gram  “individualized”  for  varying  interests  and  abili¬ 
ties  of  pupils,  and  covering  instruction  in  listening  as 
one  of  the  language  arts. 

The  English  Language  Arts  presents  no  new  ideas. 
But  because  it  sets  a  national  pattern  for  development 
of  the  English  curriculum,  it  will  create  argument 
What  it  has  to  say  will  be  questioned  by  (1)  those 
who  would  teach  grammar  and  punctuation  by  old- 
fashioned  methods,  (2)  those  who  think  study 
of  the  classics  constitutes  education,  (3)  those  who 
would  tie  English  for  vocational  students  to  vocational 
topics,-see  VOCATIONAL-INDUSTRIAL,  (4)  those 
who  firmly  believe  English  should  be  offered  in  a 
“core”  widi  other  subjects,  (5)  those  who  feel  that 
large  classes  make  it  impossible  to  carry  out  a  brave 
plan  for  pupil-by-pupil  curriculum. 

To  farther  labor-managemeat  study  in  high  : 
schools,  the  New  York  State  School  of  Industrial  and  | 
Labor  Relations  at  Cornell  University  is  offering  to 
sponsor  workshops,  conferences  and  institutes  on  labor  | 
relations  for  high  school  teachers  in  the  state.  | 

Typical  of  the  proposed  conferences  is  the  “pilot”  h 
workshop  recently  held  for  Troy  social  studies  teach-  y 
ers.  Participants  heard  lectures  by  prominent  labor  ?, 
and  management  leaders,  then  worked  on  develop- 1 
ment  of  course  units  with  the  help  of  the  Cornell  I 
labor-relations  specialists.  I 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Locating  Resources  for  the  Teaching  of  Local  History,”  Ralp^ 
.\dams  Brown.  School  Review,  May  1952.  5750  Ellis  Ace., 
Chicago  37.  (“There’s  no  shortage  of  materials,”  says  the  arti¬ 
cle.  They  may  he  collected  chiefly  from  public  documents, 
ncwsimper  files,  business  records,  people  in  the  community, 
cem^eries. )  £ 

Course  of  Study  in  Geography  for  Secondary  Schools.  Dept,  of 
Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  334p.  ( A  suggestive  guide, 
with  sample  units  of  learning  for  each  grade  fece/.  All  units  of 
learning  require  a  problem-solving  approach.) 

“Growth  in  General  Education,”  North  Central  Assn.  Quarterly, 
Apr.  1952.  4019  University  High  Sclwol  Bldg.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  (A  chronological  account  of  a  study  made  by  Soisi 
Xavier  College  of  its  general  education  program. ) 

“Single  Subject  Study  Plan  at  Chapman  College,”  Donald  E. 
Wilson.  Higher  Education,  May  1,  1952.  Supt.  of  Documents. 
Wash.  25,  D.  C.  ( The  plan  is  recommended  as  an  aid  to  eras- 
live  thinking  and  independent  study  and  action. ) 
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•  Student  AetMtieg 


Each  special  **week’’  may  be  worthy  but. 
when  added  to  dozens  of  others,  each  becomes  a  spe¬ 
cial  headache  for  administrators,  teachers  and  pupils. 
C.  C.  Trillingham,  superintendent  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  suggests  a  remedy.  “Why  not,”  he  asks,  allo¬ 
cate  special  weeks  and  days  to  appropriate  grade  le\- 
els  or  curriculum  areas?” 

Graduation  festivities  change  slowly,  re¬ 
ports  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School 
Principals.  In  no  other  area  of  school  activities  is  the 

f>ast  so  likely  to  rule  the  present.  Yet,  this  year,  in  a 
ew  more  schools,  the  best  speakers,  not  the  top  stu¬ 
dents  scholastically,  are  giving  commencement  talks. 
A  few  more  schools  are  replacing  orations  with  pag¬ 
eants  and  demonstrations  in  which  many  students 
take  part.  An  occasional  school,  usually  in  a  large 
city,  is  doing  away  with  baccalaureate  services.  Some 
schools  are  simplifying  special  events  to  hold  down 
graduation  costs. 

Hidden  cost  of  graduation  runs  as  high  as  $150  or 
$180.  Best  way  to  cut  expenses  is  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  and  elaborateness  of  end-of-school  social  func¬ 
tions,  principals  say.  Other  suggestions:  (1)  interest 
civic  groups  in  financing  graduation  festivities,  (2) 
find  ways  to  distribute  graduation  costs  over  the  en¬ 
tire  period  the  student  is  in  high  school. 

Intelligent  planning  of  activities  is  as  im¬ 
portant  for  a  sound  curriculum  as  intelligent  planning 
of  courses,  concludes  a  chapter  on  extracTass  programs 
in  General  Education  in  Action  ($4),  published  last 
month  by  the  American  Council  on  Education.  “Few 
areas  have  greater  potentialities  for  contributing  to 
general  education  of  students  than  do  extraclass  activ¬ 
ities  .  .  .  but  few  junior  colleges  make  the  most  of 
them,”  writes  B.  Lamar  Johnson,  who  reports  on  how 
general  education  is  provided  by  57  junior  colleges  in 
California. 

Five  means  proposed  for  making  extraclass  activi¬ 
ties  more  valuable  for  the  general  education  of  junior 
college  students  are  applicable  at  all  school  levels:  (1) 
plan  activities  with  care,  following  customary  steps  of 
curriculum  development  —  define  objectives,  build, 
operate  and  evaluate,  (2)  counsel  students  on  selec¬ 
tion  of  activities  with  the  same  care  as  they  are  coun¬ 
seled  on  selection  of  courses,  (3)  remove  all  possible 
restrictions  to  active  participation  by  all  students,  (4) 
provide  leadership  training  for  student  officers,  (5) 
use  activities  for  securing  new  ideas  and  student  view¬ 
points  on  the  curriculum. 


•  Guidance 


As  an  aid  in  appraising  behavior,  anecdotal 
records  may  sharpen  or  dull  perspective.  They  sharpen 
perspective  of  the  person  wno  reads  them  only  when 
teachers  know  how  to  report  significant  incidents 
accurately  and  objectively. 


To  be  significant,  an  incident  must  be  typical  of  the 

Supil’s  behavior.  An  account  of  it  must  include  a 
escription  of  the  social  setting  in  which  it  took  place. 
To  be  accurate,  the  anecdotal  record  must  be  cor¬ 
rect  in  all  details.  (It  is  better  not  to  report  an  inci¬ 
dent  than  to  report  one  detail  inexactly.) 

To  be  objective,  the  record  must  contain  no  state¬ 
ments  of  opinion  not  so  marked.  A  teacher’s  com¬ 
ments  or  recommendations  may  appear  at  the  end  of 
an  anecdote,  but  they  must  not  be  interspersed  with 
the  account  itself.  No  remarks  should  justify  action 
taken  by  the  teacher. 

Even  the  best  anecdotal  records  must  be  used  with 
caution.  Frequently  they  furnish  reports  on  too  few 
incidents  to  enable  users  to  draw  sound  conclusions. 
Almost  invariably,  they  highlight  undesirable  behavior. 
Users  must  realize  that,  unavoidably,  most  records  are 
negatively  rigged. 

(Anecdotal  reporting  is  one  of  several  techniq^ues 
for  appraisal  of  pupil  behavior  described  in  detail  in 
Evaluating  Pupil  Progress,  published  by  the  California 
State  Department  of  Education.  Omer  techniques 
covered:  rating  scales,  check  lists,  autobiographies, 
diaries  and  sociograms.) 

Among  centers  for  the  maladjnsted  in  New 

York  City,  starting  next  fall,  will  be  a  special  school, 
operated  by  the  board  of  education,  for  students  who 
are  under  beatment  for  narcotics  addiction. 

When  jobs  Inre  students  from  school,  the  em¬ 
ployment  counselor  has  ready  access  to  material  which 
shows  the  value  of  education:  the  file  of  current  or¬ 
ders.  It  will  impress  students  that  permanent  well¬ 
paying  jobs  are  open  only  to  young  people  who  have 
finished  their  schooling. 

May  issue  of  Employment  Security  Review  special¬ 
izes  in  “Youth,  Defense  and  Employment  Counseling.” 
One  article  suggests  periodic  school  assemblies  on  the 
same  topic.  Points  tnat  a  counselor  might  cover  in  an 
assembly  talk  besides  the  need  for  finishing  high 
school:  (1)  whether  a  student  should  wait  for  a  draft 
call  or  enlist,  (2)  whether  he  should  accelerate  his 
high  school  education  by  taking  extra  work  or  summer 
courses,  (3)  whether  he  should  shift  to  a  new  course, 
( 4 )  whether  he  should  sacrifice  participation  in  activ¬ 
ities  to  improve  marks. 

Rules  are  less  unpleasant  when  pictured. 
Do’s  and  don’t’s  appearing  in  a  student  handbook 
might  be  accompanied  by  a  cartoon,  and  comment  on 
why  the  rule  is  necessary. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Counseling  High  School  Students  During  the  Defense  Period, 
Willard  W.  Blaesser  and  Everett  H.  Hopkins.  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  23p.  25c.  (Concise  information  on 
guidance  services  that  should  be  supplied  high  school  students 
whose  future  will  irwlude  military  service.) 

Counseling  College  Students  During  the  Defense  Period,  Wil¬ 
lard  W.  Blaesser  and  Everett  H.  Hopkins.  Supt.  of  Documents. 
Wash.  25,  D.  C.  23p.  25c. 

Students  and  the  Armed  Forces.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash. 
25,  D.  C.  88p.  45c.  (A  source  book  for  use  with  the  above 
ptrblications.  Covered:  Selective  Service  and  enlistment  pro¬ 
cedures,  educational  opportunities  available  within  each  branch.) 
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•  Audio-Visual 


When  using  a  fact-teaching  film,  show  it  to 
the  same  group  of  students  twice  but  no  more.  Film 
research  upholds  the  value  of  two  showings,  but  indi¬ 
cates  that  sharply  diminishing  returns  set  in  with  the 
third.  Three  snowings,  one  study  concludes,  amount 
to  “over-instruction,”  bringing  needless  consumption 
of  time  without  compensating  increase  in  learning. 

Film  research  findings  which  have  been  piling  up 
since  1918  recently  have  been  collected.*  Most  studies 
concern  the  value  of  films,  as  compared  with  other  me¬ 
dia,  for  teaching  facts  and  skills,  and  influencing  atti¬ 
tudes.  Although  audio-visual  “lore”  calls  for  the  use  of 
the  right  film,  at  the  right  time,  with  the  right  students, 
in  the  right  way,  the  collection  reveals  few  studies 
which  touch  upon  the  problem  of  how  instructional 
films  can  be  used  to  best  advantage  along  with  other 
instructional  procedures. 

To  stimulate  discussion,  record  interviews  with 
opinionated  persons  (inside  or  outside  school),  and 
play  the  recording  as  the  class  session  begins.  The 
suggestion  comes  from  Meyer  Weinberg,  of  Wright 
Junior  College,  Chicago. 

At  Wright  Junior  College,  he  e.xplains  in  the  May 
issue  of  Educational  Screen,  a  social  science  club  has 
made  Ae  recording  of  interviews  on  social  problems 
its  chief  project.  Classes  tell  the  club  what  interviews 
are  wanted.  Club  members  go  out  and  get  them. 

Students  who  do  the  interviewing,  Mr.  Weinburg 
comments,  receive  practical  lessons  in  “applied  social 
science.”  They  must  learn  to  draw  out  opinions  of  a 
person  with  whom  they  disagree  without  creating  per¬ 
sonal  antagonism. 

Film  seen  is  the  same,  but  the  sound  track  is 
different  when  second  showings  of  instructional  films 
are  presented  in  some  Chicago  classrooms.  During 
the  first  showing,  all  pupils  hear  the  original  script  on 
the  optical  sound  track.  For  second  showings,  con¬ 
ducted  separately  for  slow,  average  and  giftea  pupils, 
the  teacher  prepares  special  scripts  on  a  magnetic 
track. 

Teachers  following  the  procedure  are  co-operating 
in  an  experiment  involving  “film  readers,”  new  film 
with  both  optical  and  magnetic  sound  tracks,  and  new 

sound  projectors  with  magnetic  recording  apparatus. 

•Instructional  Film  Research,  1918-1950.  Office  of  Technical 
Services,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
$2.50.  ( Summon/  of  all  studies  and  experimentation  to  date  on 
the  use  of  instructional  films.  A  re\wrt  produced  by  the  In¬ 
structional  Film  Research  Program  of  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  for  the  Special  Devices  Center  of  the  Army  and  Navy.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Materials  of  Learning— and  Learmng,"  Fred  P.  Barnes.  Educa¬ 
tional  Leadership,  Apr.  1952.  1^1  I6th  St.,  N,  \V.,  Wash.  6. 
D.  C.  (“Materials  of  learning  must  he  defined,  selected,  used 
and  evaluated  in  concrete  relation  to  their  usefulness  at  some 
point  on  the  continuum  of  purposeful  school  learning.”) 

“The  Relative  Effectiveness  of  Reading  and  Listening  to  Radio 
Drama  as  Waps  of  Imparting  Information  and  Shifting  Atti¬ 
tudes,"  Oscar  M.  Hough.  Jour,  of  Educational  Research,  Mar. 
1952.  .303  E.  Wilson  St.,  Madison  3,  Wis. 
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•  Religion 


Schools  nartnre  religioii  by  not  giving  religious 
instruction.  That  is  the  reply  made  by  Hollis  L.  Cas¬ 
well,  dean  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
to  religious  leaders  who  attack  public  education  for 
its  inattention  to  religious  belief^.  Public  education 
continually  makes  a  great  contribution  to  religion,  he 
maintains.  By  providing  the  meeting  place  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  all  faiths,  public  schools  encourage  acceptance 
of  religious  differences. 

Critics  who  demand  that  public  schools  teach  reli¬ 
gion,  he  argues,  are  attacking  basic  principles  be¬ 
hind  the  American  public  school  system.  These  fun¬ 
damental  beliefs,  he  states,  must  be  preserved:  (1) 
that,  for  the  sake  of  national  unity,  the  majority  of 
children  should  be  educated  in  public  schools,  (2) 
that  parents  may  send  children  to  private  and  church 
schools  when  they  want  to  do  so,  (3)  that  public  funds 
for  education  may  be  used  by  public  schools  only,  (4) 
that  the  public  school  curriculum  should  be  free  from 
religious  instruction. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Faith  and  Education,  George  A.  Buttrick.  Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press,  105  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  11.  135p.  $2.  (The  pastor  of  the 
Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York  City  charges 
that  education  is  evading  God. ) 

Handbook  of  Denominations  in  the  United  States,  Frank  S. 
Mead.  Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,  105  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  11.  | 
207 p.  $2.75.  (Summaries  of  histories,  doctrines,  organization  ^ 
and  present  status  of  255  denominations  in  the  United  States.) 

“Abstracts  of  Doctoral  Dissertations  in  Religious  Education, 
1950-51,”  assembled  by  Helen  F.  Spaulding.  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion,  May-June  1952.  Reprints  available  from  National  Council 
of  Churches,  79  E.  Adams  St.,  Chicago  3. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Playgronnds  have  untapped  gifts  for  foster¬ 
ing  good  health,  advancing  social  attitudes,  and  spark¬ 
ing  creativity  in  children.  While  some  schools  may  be 
short  on  space,  more  are  shortsighted  as  to  how  area 
available  can  be  used  to  best  advantage,  according  to 
Ada  Dawson  Stephens,  of  the  University  of  Toledo. 

A  limited  area  can  offer  these  essential  items:  (1)  a 
grassy  spot  where  children  can  roll,  sit,  play  games, 
(2)  a  small  garden,  some  trees  and  a  place  where  pets 
may  be  kept,  (3)  a  long,  smooth  path  where  chilaren 
may  ride  tricycles,  push  and  pull  wagons,  (4)  equip¬ 
ment  on  which  chil^en  may  climb  —  a  jungle  gym  or 
ladders,  (5)  materials  with  which  children  can  do 
large-scale  building  —  wooden  crates,  a  barrel,  large 
blocks,  boards. 

Once  the  school  yard  served  as  “relieP  from  the 
strain  of  study,  but  today  it  is  becoming  as  important! 
educationally  as  the  classroom,  writes  Dr.  Stephens  in  p 
Providing  Development  Experiences  for  Young  Chil¬ 
dren  (95c),  published  last  month  by  the  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Columbia  University  Teachers  College. 
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“We  need  to  review  our  reasons  for  spending  so  much 
of  a  school  day  indoors,”  she  comments. 

.4mong  winning  basketball  players,  the 

attitude  prevails  that  good  play  is  more  important  in 
a  teammate  than  a  pleasant  personality.  So  report 
University  of  Illinois  researchers  who  are  making  a 
study  of  factors  affecting  team  success  for  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Foundations  of  Physical  Education,  Charles  A.  Bucher.  C. 
Mosby  Co.,  3207  Washington  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  3.  406p.  •S.5..50. 
(An  interpretation  of  its  sco/)c  and  objectives.) 


•  VocatianaUIndustrial 


Hope  for  defense  training  fnnds  should  be 
forgotten.  The  Office  of  Education  directs  educators’ 
attention  to  Defense  Manpower  Policy  No.  5,  issued 
this  spring  by  the  Director  of  Defense  Mobilization. 
The  statement  tells  schools,  colleges  and  industry 
what  each  can  do  to  provide  needed  manpower  for 
defense  industries  over  a  long  period  of  time.  There 
is  no  mention  of  financial  assistance. 

Value  of  ^^Business  English”  is  questioned  by 
the  Commission  on  the  English  Curriculum  of  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  “Do  voca¬ 
tional  students  need  more  instruction  in  letter-writing 
skills  than  others?”  it  asks  doubtfully. 

Separation  of  English  into  courses  for  college- 
bound,  vocational  and  “terminal”  students  probably 
is  based  on  false  assumptions,  it  says.  Colleges  hope 
that  entering  students  will  be  able  to  read  with  under¬ 
standing,  and  to  write  with  qfarity  and  reasonable 
ease.  Siich  abilities  are  just  as  important  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  will  have  no  fiirther  instruction  in  English 
beyond  high  school.  “The  ‘terminal’  course  in  Eng¬ 
lish,”  the  commission  suggests,  “should  not  be  a  nar¬ 
row  course  in  letter-writing,  but  the  broadest  and  rich¬ 
est  English  course  that  can  be  provided.” 

The  English  curriculum  envisioned  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  hinges  on  attention  to  the  needs  of  individual 
pupils.  With  such  a  curriculum,  special  courses  for 
college-  and  non-college-bound  students  would  be  un¬ 
necessary. 

N«w  vocational  education  cbief  for  the  U.  S. 

OflBce  of  Education  will  be  Joseph  R.  Strobel  from 
Ohio.  His  professional  background:  20  years  of  indus¬ 
trial  arts  teaching  and  teacher-training  in  Shaker 
Heights,  Cleveland  and  Akron;  state  director  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  in  Ohio  from  1945  to  1950;  professor 
of  education  in  charge  of  industrial  arts,  trade  and  vo¬ 
cational  education  K)r  Ohio  State  University  for  the 
past  two  years.  Mr.  Strobel  starts  his  new  job  the 
first  of  next  month. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Work  Experience  Programs  in  Junior  College"  W.  /.  Crane. 
Junior  College  Jour.,  Apr.  19.52.  1785  Massachusetts  Avc., 

.V.  W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  ( Report  on  successful  plans  in  use. ) 


•  Adult  Education 


To  improvo  o  oommnnity  through  adult  educa¬ 
tion,  schools  first  must  help  people  overcome  feel¬ 
ings  of  helplessness.  Citizens  must  be  convinced 
that  they  have  both  responsibility  and  power  to 
correct  a  city’s  faults.  Such  is  one  conclusion  of  Atti¬ 
tudes  of  Detroit  People  Toward  Detroit,  a  survey 
made  by  Wayne  University.  The  report  should  help 
educators  by  suggesting  areas  in  which  adult  educa¬ 
tion  is  needM. 

Major  job  of  the  adult  educator,  agreed  members 
of  the  New  Jersey  Association  for  Adult  Education 
last  month,  is  to  encourage  participation  in  community 
afiFairs.  To  do  so,  they  added,  educators  must  conquer 
their  reluctance  to  deal  with  controversial  issues,  and 
must  learn  to  create  atmosphere  within  which  contro- 
^•ersial  issues  can  be  discussed. 

^^Retirement  scholarskips”  given  by  Boston 
University  enable  any  person  over  65  years  of  age  to 
enroll  in  evening  classes  without  payment  of  fees.  The 
plan  encourages  older  people  to  find  greater  enjoy^- 
ment  in  leisure  time. 

Demand  for  adnlt  eoarses  at  the  University  of 
Omaha  has  led  to  plans  for  a  College  of  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion,  which  will  officially  open  its  doors  next  Septem¬ 
ber.  Adults  who  enroll  either  will  work  toward  a 
Bachelor  of  General  Education  degree  (requirements 
vary  with  the  adult’s  needs),  take  non-credit  training, 
or  attend  institutes  and  seminars. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIM  INTEREST 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Looks  at  Adult  Education.  Springfield  Adult 
Education  Council,  32  Spring  St.,  Springfield  5.  77p.  $1.  (A 
survey  of  adult  activities,  interests,  and  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Procedures  and  findings  mould  be  informative  for  adult 
educators  elsewhere.) 

.\nnual  Report  of  the  Fund  for  Adult  Education,  1951.  Ford 
Foundation,  915  E.  Green  St.,  Pasadena  I,  Calif.  (Summary  of 
fund  operations.) 

“The  Whole  Town’s  Talking,”  Ruth  H.  Wagner.  Midland 
Schools,  Apr.  1952.  415  Shops  Bldg.,  Des  Moines  9,  la.  (Re- 
ftort  on  televised  film  discussion  groups.) 

•  ParenUTeaeher 


Personalizr  bulletins  to  parents,  an  element¬ 
ary  school  principal  suggests.  At  P.  S.  13  in  Indian¬ 
apolis,  a  school  newsletter  featmres  a  mimeographed 
summary  of  work  being  done  by  one  grade  level,  and 
one  blank  page.  Each  pupil  uses  the  blank  space  for 
a  personal  note  to  parents  on  what  he  is  learning  in 
his  classroom. 

Tbink  of  progressive  education  as  an  “on¬ 
going  effort  to  apply  to  teaching  ever-increasing  scien¬ 
tific  findings  on  how  human  beings  learn  and  grow,” 
a  new  book  tells  parents.  What  Is  Progressive  Educa¬ 
tion?  (John  Day  Company;  $2.50)  was  written  by 
Carleton  Washburne,  formerly  a  superintendent  in 
Winnetka,  Ill.,  one  of  the  first  public  school  systems 
to  adopt  “progressive  education.” 


Education  Summary  •  June  5,  1952 


His  book  should  be  helpful  to  the  parent  who  was 
educated  in  the  traditional  schoolroom,  and  who  wants 
to  understand  the  education  his  child  is  receiving.  Af¬ 
ter  recounting  advances  in  learning  theory,  contrasting 
methods  of  traditional  with  progressive  schools,  and 
analyzing  criticism,  Mr.  Washbume  suggests  ways  in 
which  parents  can  help  with  the  teaching  job. 

Study  programs  of  PTA’s,  as  outlined  by  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  usually 
consist  of  courses  specifically  prepared  for  parents  of 
children,  of  middle  graders,  or  of  high  school  students. 
This  year  one  of  three  courses  offered  will  take  up  im¬ 
portant  issues  in  child  development  from  pre-school 
years  through  adolescence. 

Purpose  of  the  PTA  would  be  an  appropriate  study 
for  members  at  almost  any  time,  says  h  Lloyd  Trump 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.  As  an  officer  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  he  serves  as 
the  organization’s  conscience,  constantly  bringing 
groups  to  task  for  their  preoccupation  with  raising 
funds. 


•  Building  and  Equipment 


Tables  take  on  new  lines  as  designers  work  to 
create  functional  furniture  for  the  classroom.  The 
equilateral  triangle  and  equilateral  trapezoid  have 
similar  advantages  as  table  shapes.  Croups  of  small 
tables  may  be  ntted  together  to  form  “round”  or  ob¬ 
long  tables  to  accommodate  group  discussions. 

Thieker  brick  being  used  for  ranch-style  homes 
eliminates  need  for  backup  materials,  thereby  cutting 
masonry  costs  to  the  point  that  a  brick  home  costs  no 
more  than  a  quality  frame  house,  rejx)rts  the  Struc- 
tmal  Clay  Products  Institute.  After  further  tests,  the 
institute  will  seek  to  have  school  building  codes  re- 
\Tsed  so  that  schools  may  take  advantage  or  the  cheap¬ 
er  type  construction. 

At  present,  all  codes  require  at  least  eight-inch  load- 
bearing  walls  for  one-story  schools.  Walls  of  thick 
brick  measure  only  six  inches. 

Because  change  in  schoolhonses  follows 
change  in  curriculum,  new  elementary  schools  show 
greater  difference  from  older  structures  than  new  high 
school  buildings.  Architects  have  a  problem,  says 
Lawrence  B.  Perkins,  of  Chicago.  They  must  design 
high  schools  to  house  up)coming  crowds  from  elemen¬ 
tary  grades  at  a  time  when  concepts  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  are  in  tremendous  flux. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Two  Elementary  Schools"  Nation’s  Schools,  May  1952.  919 
N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  II.  (Descriptions,  floor  plans  and 
pictures  of  two  schools  designed  to  harmonize  with  surround¬ 
ings.  One  is  m  neighborhow  school  for  an  area  with  ranch- 
style  homes.) 

“I  Planned  Our  Publications  Suite,"  lone  CoUigan  Lloyd.  Scho¬ 
lastic  Editor,  May  1952.  18  Jourrtalism  Bldg.,  U.  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis  14.  (Layout  and  equipment  for  an  ideal  suite.) 
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New  Clatsroom  material 


Four  Posters  for  the  School  Lunchroom  . . . 
suggest  “golden  links  to  health.”  Write  the  Nation¬ 
al  Dairy  Council,  111  N.  Canal  St.,  Chicago  6,  for 
prices.  Other  new  materials  recommended  by  the 
council:  (1)  “The  Teens  and  the  Teeth,”  a  six- 
page  leaflet,  (2)  three  booklets  on  protein,  ribo¬ 
flavin  and  calcium,  for  use  in  home  economics 
classes  or  in  health  classes  studying  nutrition. 

Readings  on  AppRENTicEsmp  ...  are  recommend¬ 
ed  in  the  latest  current  materials  listing  published 
by  the  University  of  Illinois  Institute  or  Labor  Re¬ 
lations.  The  readings  suggested  will  tell  high 
school  students  what  apprenticeship  is. 

“Careers  in  Service  to  the  Handicapped”  .  .  . 
a  53-page  booklet,  covers  jobs  in  physical  therapy, 
occupational  therapy,  speech  and  hearing,  and 
special  education.  For  a  copy,  send  50c,  to  the 
National  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults, 
11  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3. 

Those  Planning  Patriotic  Programs  .  .  .  miffht 
consider  having  children  sing  the  Pledge  of  Alle¬ 
giance.  Copy  of  the  song  “I  Pledge  Allegiance  to 
the  Flag”  may  be  obtainra  from  John  Lloyd,  2302 
N.  11th  St.,  Arlington  1,  Va. 

Explanation  of  a  Grain  Exchange  .  .  .  appears 
in  question  and  answer  form  in  a  new  booklet 
prepared  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  141  W. 
Jackson  Blvd.  The  bmklet  may  be  obtained  in 
quantity  without  charge  for  high  school,  college 
and  vocational  agriculture  classes. 

A  “Guide  to  Good  Manners”  ...  for  junior  high 
school  pupils  has  been  released  in  the  “Junior 
Life  Aojustment”  series  of  Science  Research  Asso¬ 
ciates,  57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago.  Prices:  40c 
each;  3  for  $1;  discxiunts  for  large  quantity. 

Six  Films  on  Shorthand  .  .  .  will  be  available 
next  fall  from  th&  Text-Film  Department  of  Mc- 
Graw  Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  36.  Titles: 
The  First  Lesson,  A  Typical  Lesson,  Teaching 
Marginal  Reminders,  Developing  Shorthand  Speed, 
Homework. 

High  School  Science  Teachers  .  .  .  might  inves¬ 
tigate  School  Experiments  With  Alternating  Cur¬ 
rent,  written  by  a  teacher  in  a  British  school.  The 
book  costs  $2.%,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Chas. 
A.  Bennett  Co.,  237  N.  Monroe  St.,  Peoria  3,  Ill. 

Suggested  for  Teachers  and  Parents  ...  are 
three  new  films  and  two  new  filmstrips.  Look  into 
purchase  or  rental  of: 

Embryology  of  Human  Behavior,  a  20-minutc 
film  on  behavior  growth  from  infancy  to  early 
childhood,  based  on  the  work  of  Arnold  Cesell  of 
Yale  University.  Distributor:  International  Film 
Bureau,  57  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Ill.  Price: 
$175. 

Beginning  of  Picture  Making,  and  Picture  Mak¬ 
ing  at  the  Gang  Age,  two  6-minute  films.  Both 
show  how  creativeness  can  be  encouraged  in  chil¬ 
dren.  Distributor:  International  Film  Bureau. 
Price:  $50  each. 

Co-operative  School  Plant  Planning,  a  100-frame 
filmstrip.  This  is  recommended  for  advisory  com¬ 
mittees  on  school  building  needs,  for  archite^  and 
board  members.  Producer:  Audio-Visual  Center, 
Indiana  University.  Price:  $8. 
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